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THE DEER HUNT. 


Hark! from yon covert, where those towering oaks 
Above the humble copse aspiring rise, 

What glorious triamphs burst in every gale 

Upon our ravished ears! The hunters shout, 

The clanging horns swell their sweet winding notes, 
The pack wide-opening load the trembling air 

With various melody; from tree to tree 

The propagated ery redoubling bounds 

And winged zephyrs waft the floating joy 

Through all the regions near! The Chase. 

«Winter in Carolina comes with no stern as- 

pect; she loves the merry dance by the lightwood 
knots thrown on the spacious hearth: sunny na- 
ture woos us from without, where flowers scarce- 
ly blighted and the vee oie are kindly 
substitutes for the glittering frost-work and noisy 
sleighbells. Often, in childhood, when I had 
heard the stir and preparation for the chase, | 
had longed to take a part, and when on a bright 
winter morning I saw parties move off, I was al- 
most tempted to spring om my own good steed, 
and follow through the avenue. As I advanced 
in years, and felt perfect confidence in my own 
skill in horsemanship, I had frequently urged 
papa to allow me to accompany him, but he ob. 
jected on the score of the dangerous character 
of our woods for one in female attire on horse. 
back. In the holidays of this season, Bell Wil- 
son, (who, by the way, had attained the rare ac- 
‘complishment of being able to discharge a fow]- 
ing-piece,) and I rallied our forces for a last 
attack, and one evening, seconded by my bro- 
thers and Marion, we succeeded in obtaining an 
unwilling consent from papa to accompany his 
party the following day. 

Jim, who was in his way the soul of the hunt- 
ing enterprizes at Roseland, awoke us early, and 
we soon heard papa’s horn on the piazza, the 
notes of which were answered by the joyful 
tongues of the beagles, and by the horns of the 
neighboring sportsmen. 

We ran down to breakfast, scarcely able to 
eat from the excitement of the scene, as my bro- 
thers and our friends came in equipped for the 
hunt. The usual dress of a hunter is composed 
of a cap, a frock-coat, reaching half way between 
the hips and the knees, with breast-pockets for 
carrying ammunition, etc.; pantaloons, boots, 
spurs, and blowing-horn. This last appendage 
is suspended from the right shoulder, the horn 
itself hanging under the left arm. But dress is 
altogether a matter of fancy, and comical indeed 
are some of the figures which sally forth to enjoy 
the sport of the woods. 

The first person who entered was our neigh- 
bor Dr. Hamden, an eccentric but intelligent 
man, tall, excessively thin and sharp-visaged, 
his spare legs being inserted in military boots to 








protect him from the mud of the s\‘amps. He 
addressed us with his usual joke of— 

“Good morning, young ladies. You see I 
prefer hunting the deer to hunting a dear. Ha! 
ha! ha!” 

Next came Mr. Prentiss, a real townsman, 
with spatterdashes, his hat on one side of his 
head, a fresh cravat, “and his white chirt cuffs in 
full sight over his Limerick gloves. Then fol- 
lowed Dick Bradford, his broade oth leggins 
fastened from the ankle to the knee with gilt 
buttons, accompanied by Capt. Rogerson with 
woollen ones tied above the knee an! around the 
ankle with flannel list. Marion anc my brothers 
wore their usual plantation dress vith hunting 
coat and cap. They threw a horn round Bell’s 
neck and mine, exacting the pro: ise that we 
should not use them. 

Lr. Hamden, whistling to his dc 
ing his horn, gallopped off io se 
stand. Papa followed, attended ! Jim calling 
his hounds, and sounding his hor o announce 
to the sportsmemthat he wasunde_ ‘eigh. The 
gentlemen followed, leaving Bell . 1d me with 
Richard and Marion. 

Collected at the ground, the hunt . 1s arranged. 
Dr. Hamden, counting our forces, ex laimed— 

“Let me see, six of us without Marion and 
Richard, who are ladies’ men—\>* good—very 
good; more than that mars the. ...»—-mars the 
They must mind the dears, while we 
hunt the deers, ha! ha! ha!” 

The boys* wefe directed how to drive. They 
were to commence by driving the swamp, the 
gentlemen and ourselves taking up our stand at 
the head of the swamp, while they were to put 
in below, and drive through to us. If the dogs 
started and ran back, the boys were to stop them; 
but if they ran to the head of the swamp they 
were to scream behind them, and force the deer 
out to the standers. We accordingly proceeded 
to the head of the swamp, and took our stands 
every one at his post. The boys then com- 
menced driving by whooping and riding about 
in the swamp, every now and then speaking to 
and encouraging the dogs. It was wonderful 
to me to see the sympathy of the hounds, their 
diligence and docility. After driving about for 
some time, Bounce, a cold-nose dog, struck a 
trail, while the boys encouraged him, rode to 
him, brushed through the briers and bushes, oc- 
casionally shouting and clapping their hands to 
stimulate the industrious animal. After working 
cold scent awhile, Bounce was joined by Dia- 
mond, Ringwood, Music, Dash, Killbuck, Rock, 
wuna and Trimbush, who alternately dropped in, 
working the trail of an old buck into the drive. 
And now a chorus of music burst forth from the 
anxious pack which momentarily expected the 
jump of the deer, while the boys continued en- 
couraging and urging them on. 

Presently up bounced the old buck, the dogs 
burst forth into full cry, the boys shouting ‘‘mind, 


4, and blow. 
re the best 


sport. 





* Common epithet for negro men, 





mind ahead!” to apprize the sportsmen that the 
deer was up and coming. The hunters then, 
every man at his stand, drew themselves up to a 
point behind some large tree or bush, waiting 
with breathless anxiety the approach of the deer. 
The dogs came bearing down to us, roaring it in 
the swamp, giving their tongues at every jump. 
Presently the old buck broke cover, and came 
dashing by John with the speed of lightning. 
My heart leaped to"my mouth. John sprang for- 
ward, raised his gun, took his aim and blazed 
away both barrels one after the other. The old 
buck faltered a moment, but kept his course. 
My sympathies were stirred for the noble animal, 
and as I saw him bound on I uttered a shout of 
joey. The dogs came dashing after in full cry, 
and were with difficulty stopped by John, who 
blew his horn and collected the party; each man 
came gallopping up to the post with the eager 
questions— 

“Ts he shot? What have you done?” 

“T don’t know,” said John, “I think I hit him. 
Iam sure I saw him flounder at my last barrel; 
let us look for blood. Give me time to reload, 
and if there is blood we will hustle him.” 

By this time Jim, who came first after the dogs, 
Se whats and was walking on the track 
of the deer looking for blood. 

“Here blood, maus John, for true,” said Jim, 
dashing away the brush-wood, and grinning from 
ear to ear; ‘but he ain’t too much.”* 

John having reloaded, the boys were ordered 
to stick close to the dogs, and if they jumped the 
buck to catch him, knowing that it badly wound. 
ed he would not run far before lying down. The 
hunters then screamed to the hounds, who broke 
off in full cry, while we followed in the chase. 
I strained my sight onward, and again my sym- 
pathetic joy was roused us the deer once more, 
apparently unhurt, disappeared in the swamp. 
Our broken forces were now re-arranged. Ma- 
rion, Richard, Bell and I were stationed in a 
cross-road leading from the swamp, where the 
boys, having gallopped round, had again com. 
menced driving. Dr. Hamden was at the next 
stand higher up the road, the others nearer the 
swamp, but all in sight of each other. We had 
not waited long when we heard once more the 
hounds bearing down in full cry directly towards 
our stand. 

‘What music! what music!” cried Marion in 
raptures, as the pack set up a renewed yell. 

I could not but sinile as I remembered the 
remark of a city gentleman, who once said, 
‘Where is the music? I hear nothing but the 
barking of dogs.” The deer continued to ap. 
proach, and now we heard the crackling of the 
bushes, and now the fine creature sprang in 
sight; but as he came within gun-shot of John, 
he turned and took the direction of the stand at 
which Mr. Prentiss was stationed, when lo, 
quick as thought we saw him on the other side 











* This, in negro dialect, means there is very little. 
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of Dr. Hamden, having escaped the shots, and 
come out considerably beyond the road. 

“On”, shouted Marion to the hunters, “if the 
old buck gets to the creek we lose him.” 

Dr. Hamden had already dashed on as if for 
life, and we followed up the road. The hounds 
then came out in the distance, followed by the 
drivers in a complete Gilpin race, whooping and 
screaming; two were on mules, the rest on horses. 
One had dropped his red cap, another his venison 
bag. 

“There goes Jim’s luncheon,” said Richard, 
as something else was seen to fall; “that fellow 
never stirs without his hoe-cake.” 

“Young ladies,” exclaimed Marion, whose 
whole soul yearned for the chase, though com- 
paratively restrained by our presence, ‘“‘you must 
canter briskly, or we shall lose the sport.” And 
as he said this, Richard and Bell turned into a 
cross road. 

Unfortunately, as I loosed my rein, I touched 
the horse with my whip. I had been warned 
that he was an old hunter, but forgot it, until he 
sprang forward and left every thing behind. I 
had sufficient presence of mind to guide him 
aright, and obedient to the rein he kept the road. 
The sound of approaching hoofs made him quick. 
en his speed; he appeared to fly, and I became 
giddy with the wild dread of consequences: but 
Marion was soon by my side, seizing the bridle, 
panting and crying— 7 

“Hold fast, Miss Wilton, hold fast! We wil! 
stop gradually. I knew my horse had the speed 
of yours. Be firm, be firm.” ‘ 

We rode on at a furious rate some short dis- 
tance before he succeeded in stopping the ex- 
cited animal. When this was effected he assist- 
ed me to dismount, and exchanged his gentler 
thouch spirited steed for mine. In the midst of 
this little transaction I perceived that the sport 
was forgotten. His eye was bent on me with 
such an air of perplexed attention that blushing 
and agitated Ishrank from his gaze. He glanced 
at the ring on his finger, then again at me; some 
associations seemed rushing through his mind, 
and lending a melting brightness to the half 
smile that played upon his lips, while I with the 
most awkward consciousness urged on my pal- 
frey. He seized the bridle. 

“Stop, Miss Wilton,” he exclaimed eagerly. 
“One word before you go. It must be so. I 
feel an intuition of the truth. Withdraw not 
your hand until I try this precious ring on your 
finger. Oh, stay, dearest Cornelia,” he continu- 
ed, as conscious and embarrassed I hesitated for 
areply. My hand was in his, the ring sparkled 
in the sun, but before he could measure its little 
circlet Richard and Bell rode up briskly, calling 
out— 

“The deer has been turned, we hear the dogs 
coming this way.” 

“Oh let him go, pray let him go,” I exclaimed; 
‘the has won his life. I cannot bear to have him 
killed.” 

‘Perhaps he will turn to the river,” said Bell; 
‘it is on our way, and we will see him foil these 
mighty Nimrods.” 

We cantered on, the dogs apparently not far 
distant. On turning into the publie road we be- 
held the deer coming directly towards us. Ma- 
rion and Richard reined up, and raised their 
muskets, but Bell and I screamed, ‘*Don’t shoot, 








for mercy’s sake, don’t shoot!” and they reluc- 
tantly lowered their guns. ‘The deer thus press- 
ed by ourselves in front, and by the hunters and 
dogs in pursuit, stood still, looked about him, and 
seemed to hesitate for an instant. How beauti- 
ful, how majestic his appearance in that attitude 
of reflection! Turning suddenly he bounded 
over the fence into papa’s oakery, and quick as 
thought made his way towards the river. Baf- 
fled in their aim, the hunters swept round to en- 
deavor to arrest him at the Jower entrance, while 
we quickly entered a private and shorter access. 
Crossing a field to the yard and garden, we 
reached the river’s edge which bordered it just 
as the deer, swimming for life, was making his 
way across the current. The dogs rushed on; 
the hunters firing ineffectual shots in the dis- 
tance, while Bell and I, beneath a sycamore, 
waved our handkerchiefs in triumph, and shout- 
ed our congratulations as the noble animal 
sprang, apparently unhurt, from the water, and 
was lost in the thickets on the opposite bank. 

‘‘Not scathed, by George,” said papa, “not 
grazed by a single shot; he has won his life no- 
bly!” 

“Look at Diamond and Trimbush,” cried 
mamma, running from the house down the gar- 
den path in an agony of trepidation, as the dogs 
came back wet and whimpering from their inef- 
fectual chase; “they are trampling my carnations, 
and Luna is making a bed of the wall-flowers.” 

Our attention was drawn away by Jim, who 
advanced with the boys, and whose appearance, 
now that the excitement was over, made us shout 
with laughter. He was half as large again as 
usual, with white cotton oozing out of divers 
apertures in his dress, and the tail of his fox-skin 
cap flappingf wpe’ and down as he rehearsed, with 
various gesticulations, to his companions, his 
share of the adventures. 

“Jim,” exclaimed Richard, ‘“‘what a figure you 
cut.” 

‘No cut em, maus Dick, only stuff em,” said 
Jim, looking complacently on his strange attire, 
while, taking off his fox-skin cap with the pen- 
dant tail, he scraped his foot to the company. 
‘You see, maussa, you see, sir, de brier bery 
bad, and I jist been put one nudder breeches on 
top o’ tudder, tie him tight at he foot, and stuff 
*tween em wid cotton; den de brier jus lick de 
breeches, and aint hut me none at all.” 

Our shouts were scarcely over at Jim’s state- 
ment before the doctor came up, and knocking 
his muddy military boots against his gun, said to 
me, “Ha, my dear, we’ve paid dear for the deer, 
ha! ha! ha!” 

(To be continued.) 


WEES BLOVEGa 
THE DAY OF GRANSON; 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
Translated for the Southern Rose from the German 
OF 
VON TROMLITZ. 
CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 
(Continued from No. 7, vol. 5th, page 51.) 











Beneath a lofty linden-tree in front of Neufcha- 
tel lay the Provost of Berne ; the evening wind 
rushed through the leafless branches, the moon 
looked ever and anon, serenely smiling, between 








the broken clouds, and above the old man’s care- 
laden head waved the banner of Berne. Jn the 
dusk of twilight, the different bands of Swiss lay 
encamped around their colours, and in gloomy 
silence awaited the striking of nine from the tower 
of Neufchatel. At length it sounded. The 
deathlike-silent masses arose, and twenty thous- 
and warriors sank on their knees, to repeat their 
low-voiced evening prayer. As distant thunder 
rolls along from echoing hills in uninterrupted 
and hollow tones, so rolled the murmur of the 
thousands, who, girding their spirits for victory 
appealed to heaven and prepared for death.— 
Scharnacthal also kneeled beneath the linden- 
tree. Father of mercies, he cried, give us the 
victory! Listen to the prayer of the thousands, 
who turn imploringly on their knees to thee; let 
us not perish in ignominy !—and as for me— 
judge notas I myself have judged! Make not 
the innocent to atone for her father’s faults; be 
merciful, be compassionate to her ! 


The solemnity of evening prayer was ended, 
and the calm of devotion was succeeded by a 
loud and bustling noise. The various ban 
mingled and separated ; the weary laid them. 
selves onthe cold ground to repose; the walt. 
ful hummed a war-song, and now the singing 
resounded from group to group, blended with the 
tones of the horn, and the few moments before 
the time of slumB@r were devoted to enjoyment. 
Gloriously sounded that powerful but simple 
song, amidst the raging storm. It was not the 
melancholy tones of the alp-hymn, such as the 
herdsmen sing, when descending from the moun- 
tains. Strong and powerful, the battle song 
which they sung was like the war-horn—soul- 
stirring and mighty as the land-horn of Unter- 
walden—awful as the bullock of Uri. Beginning 
with the men from Schwitz, and advancing from 
band to band, rolling onward like an avalanche 
of snow, it sounded as if borne from a single 
breast, a single heart. 

The chiefs now collected beneath the iinden 
before Neufchatel, and deliberated on the next: 
morning’s attack. At noon of that day Peter. 
mann Rot had arrived at the camp of the Bernese 
with the men from Basle, accompanied by four 
hundred from Strassburg and twelve harquebu. 
siers. In the evening, with 1800 men from Lu. 
cerne, arrived the Provost Hasfurther, so renown. 
ed throughout all Switzerland, and who had been 
a military leader for thirty years. The other con- 
federates also, who had marched through Berne, 
had entered the same camp. All were present 
except the Appenzellers and Herrmann von Ex. 
tingen, with the cavalry of Austria. Notwith. 
standing these forces were expected on the fol- 
lowing evening at farthest—notwithstanding the 
strong position of the Duke’s camp itself had been 
examined, and the works which were defended 
by 400 cannon and 50,000 warriors must have 
been deemed almost impregnable, yet it was re- 
solved that no more precious time should be con- 
sumed in profitless inactivity, although the origi. 
nal object of the attack, the relief of Granson, 
was now out ofthe question. The chiefs unani- 
mously determined that battle should be given 
on the following morning, for had they been even 
fuller in point of numbers, the remembrance of 
their deeds formed the strongest pledge of victo. 
ry. Scharnacthal and Hans von Halwyl, the 
valiant field-companions of Matthew Corvinus 
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and John Hudiebrad, were to lead the vanguard 
with the Bernese; Reding, with the old confede- 
rates from the mountains, was to surround the 
enemy; and the rest were to fight the main battle. 

While, with one mind, without contention or 
ambition, and with nothing but the general good 
in view, they were thus deliberating, a large black 
dog rushed into the circle, leaped joyfully upon 
Hans von Halwyl, and appeared perfectly happy 
in regaining his old master. My Son! exclaim- 
ed the latter, my Sonisnear! Yet it was only 
his servant, who, panting, followed the dog, and 
was the bringer of melancholy news. What 
could he even say to his old master about his son 
—what could he tell the Provost of his daughter— 
what could he relate to the assembled chieftains 
but the ignominious death of the valiant garrison 
of Granson ? 





Universal was the sorrow; but their spirit 
bowed not at these tidings ; it rose so much the 
higher. Friends! exclaimed Rudolph Reding, 
if you listen to my advice, we do not fight to-mor-. 
row. The spirit of the confederacy needs no 
spur; it reposes in its might in the hearts of our 
youth, as it did in those of our forefathers ; but I 
should dread their impetuosity, which pushes 
them beyond the bounds of discipline and duty. 
When they learn how the defenders of Granson 
died, nothing can possivly restrain them in to- 
morrow’s battle. Shouting Granson! they would 
rush blindly on the foe, while the prudent advice 
of their chiefs, their own steady aim, and their 
presence of mind, would fail them on the very 
day that is to decide our destiny. Therefore let 
to-morrow pass over, so that indignation may 
have space to cool. Moreover, by that time the 
Appenzellers and the Archduke’s cavalry will 
come in, and will then have no cause to blame 
us for excluding them from the honor of the day- 

Waldmann an@ Scharnacthal, it is true, dis- 
sented from the prudent counsel of Reding, but 
they at length yielWed to the general voice in its 
favour, and with this determination the assem- 
blage of chiefs dissolved. 

Scarcely had morning dawned, when the vigo- 
rous youth, seizing their armour, deserted their 
hard encampments. Intent upon the battle, they 
looked @$und with expecting eyes; there was 
everywhere life and motion, but no appearance 
yet of fhe careful arrangements of the rabble. 
master; no banner was yet raised ; no hor yet 
sounded for the gathering. They gazed inaston- 
ishment at each other, burning with impatience 
for the signal to sound for battle. Then ran 
from band,to band a murmuring rumor that the 
citadel of Granson had fallen ; their impetuosity 
was repressed—with quiet submission I. 
lowed the priest to mass, which was celebrated 
in silent devotion benggth the glorious dome of 
nature. But as soon as that sacred transaction 
was over, and their hearts were again yielded up 
to earthly concerns, they collected together, to 
converse upon the unexpected fall of the garri- 
son, and deliberate on what might be done, when 
once again alow murmured report spread from 
mouth to mouth, growing every moment louder, 
areport, more terrific -than the fall of Granson. 


drowned—a wild shriek, a storm and tempest of 
passion extended itself, like. thunder in a hun. 
dred.fold echo, through the camp. Arms clat- 
tered ; loud indignation rolled from band to band ; 
to lead them against the enemy and to avenge 
the disgrace, was the universal demand, and 
nothing but the persevering earnestness of their 
worthy and highly revered leaders, restrained 
them from rushing with frantic rage and in disor- 
dered, scattered crowds, to the camp of the duke. 
Patience till to-morrow, was their command, 
to-morrow, the watchword shall be Granson ! 

When all was again restored to quict, Schar- 
nacthal, in order to watch the motions of the ene- 
my, rode forth in the direction of Vauxmarcus, the 
only fortificatien held by the Swiss in that quarter, 
and under the command of John, Bastard of Neu. 
burg. He there saw in the distance, where the 
road leads to a hollow which was held by those 
from the canton of Schwitz, a small troop of Bur- 
gundian horsemen riding into the hollow. He 
galloped forward, to warn the people of Schwitz, 
but found them already on their guard, and in 
their midst, a knight who had galloped up to 
them alone, with the signals of peace. This in. 
dividual soon recognized the warlike form of the 
Bernese provost, and hailed him in friendly.ac- 
cents thus: Welcome, Lord Nicholas von Schar. 
nacthal! Ibring you good tidings and an accep- 
table present; allow them, if you please, to fol- 
low me hither! And when the Provost, aston. 
ished at these singular salutations, requested him 
to act his pleasure, he galloped back, and ina 
few moments the daughter rested on her father’s 
arm. 

Rudolph Halwyl sends her to you, began 
Etanges: he takes this revenge ; imitate his gene- 
rosity, my Lord Provost, and so fare you well. 

Scarcely did Scharnacthal believe his own 
eyes, when he his beloved and only daughter 
lying inhis arm8. He fondly kissed her, and 
yielded up the father’s heart to thé precious mo- 
ment. But immediately reflecting on his atten. 
dants, and on the importance of the crisis, he 
agaih mounted his horse;and returned with his 
daughter tothe camp. Silent was his joy, silent 
too was hers, and not untroubled. In this man- 
ner they rode along for a while, when the old 
manasked almost bashfully—Did he send you 
back? 

Rudolph rescued me from the hands of Count 


von Romond, and delivered me into the charge of 


his friend Etanges, to be conducted to you.— 
Scharnacthal was sileyt. Ihave renounced him, 
continued Eliaabeth after a short pause, I have 
a him my hand, and now we are 
forever separated. Ihave sacrificed him, sacri- 
ficed myself to your will. 

Here the agitated father extended to her his 
hand. . 

God grant that-I acted right! continued the 
young lady. 

And wherefore dost thou doubt it? inquired 
Scharnacthal hastily. 

His heart is broken—and mine also! she re. 
plied in a low voice. 

He also entreated me, she continued, whilst 


When it was known that 4n ignominious ci aman looked earnestly down at his hor- 
f 


had been inflicted on the valiant company o 
Bernese, that the brave defenders of Granson, 
who had so long withstood, unassisted, the pow. 
erfu) army of the Burgundians, had been hung— 








se’s neck, ifthe Lord should bring him to an end 
in battle, and his body should be found, to pro. 
eure for him an honorable burial, for that no 
Swiss blood should cleave to his sword. At 








these words—it was only with difficulty she had 
refrained from tears, she shrank in paleness as a 
lily in a storm. 

He seeks death, then, and he shall find it! 
murmured Scharnacthal grufly to himself, and 
at these words slowly sank the maiden from her 
horse, and lay senseless on the ground. 

The servants hastened up to her, the father 
sprang from his horse, and kneeled beside the 
unconscious maiden. Her eye was closed, her 
cheek pale, her body stiff, and no medical assis- 
tance was at hand. The father’s anguish was in. 
expressible. Atthat moment came running up, 
and breathless, a chamois-hunter of Unterwalden. 
Provost! he exclaimed: the Burgundians are ap- 
proaching Vauxmarcus, and if my eye deceives 
me not, the Duke is with them. Take care of 
my child! said Scharnacthal to Walter, and gal. 
loped away with his few attendants to the hollow. 

He there distinctly saw the archers of the life- 
guard, and from the crowd of knights and glit- 
tering array he readily concluded that the duke 
was among them. He saw however no artil- 
lery, no preparations to attack the fort, heard 
not a shot fired in its defence. He pondered for 
a moment, then, throwing an observant glance 
at the fort, he commanded one of his attendants 
to hasten to the camp of the Bernese, and direct 
every thing there to be in readiness... But how 
was he astonished, when in a little time he saw 
the garrison march out, and the colors of Bur. 
gundy planted onthe tower! With Vauxmareus 
fell the last outpost of Berne. The height com- 
manded by the citadel was also taken possession 
of ‘by the Burgundians. He rode back in indig- 
nation; with his thoughts entirely engrossed by 
the altered condition of affairs, busy in planning 
only for the morrow, he had almost entirely for- 
gotten his daughter, when he approached the 
place where he had left her. 

She sat there beneath a budding maple, gently 
smiling at her father; near her kneeled Walter. 
Though life streamed in a faint glimmer from 
her eye, yet death still everywhere overspread 
her cheeks and lips with his pale shadow. God 
be praised that I thus find thee,” he exclaimed to 
her: “if it be possible, mount thy horse and fol- 
low me; I must linger here no longer; duty calls 
me away.” With considerable effort she was 
able to mount her horse, but could not keep up 
with her father, who rapidly urged his way to 
the camp of the confederates. There the fall of 
Vauxmarcus excited no great alarm. 

Elizabeth, having slowly followed her father to 
the camp, was carried to Neufchatel; the Mar- 
grave Rudolph received her into his castle. She 
was too much exhausted to proceed to Berne. 

(To be continued.) 








PUFF PATHETIC, 

OF OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA. 

A beautiful head of hair is the grandest orna. 
ment belonging to the human frame. How 
strangely the loss of it changes the countenance 
and prematurely brings on the appearance of old 
age, which causes many to recoil at being un. 
covered, and sometimes even to shun society to 
avoid the jests and sneers of their acquaintance; 
the remainder of their lives are consequently 
spent in retirement. In short, not even the loss 
of property fills the generous thinking youth with 
that heavy sinking gloom as does the loss of his 
hair.—From a Northern paper. 
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NOTES OF A NORTHERN EXCURSION. 
(Prepared for the Southern Rose.) 


Watertown, Mass. 

The general traveller hurries through the 
main street of this village without comment, 
though its historical interest and local beauty 
might call on him to pause if he reflected on one, 
or but glanced at the other. I, on the contrary,lin- 
ger along its river-banks, where the Charles rolls 
on in placid brightness, or ascend its rounded 
hill, where the woods cluster like a loving family, 
looking calmly down on the residences that are 
scattered below, or visit its neighboring country 
seats, where taste and wealth have made Edens 
of beauty. The general traveller has no asso- 
ciations like mine. It was not here that he so- 
journed, when leaving school he began to feel 
the pressure of duty and responsibility mingling 
in with the elastic spirit of hope and enjoyment; 
he tuned not his guitar on the slope of that 
hill, nor saw the sunset beam: up in his evening 
rambles ; he has not trod Sabbath after Sabbath 
through wintry snows and summer heats to yon- 
der old Meeting House, offering up the heart’s 
prayer in its young developements. ‘To be sure, 
as the Sartor Resartus saith, in the days of which 
I speak, “those same Church clothes had gone 
sorrowfully out at elbows, nay, far worse, many 
of them had become mere hollow shapes or masks 
under which no living figure or spirit any longer 
dwelt”; the subduing hand of disease was on the 
Pastor; we were at the mercy of a bass-viol and 
clarionet that “ganged their ain gates,” the 
chief merit of the performers being physical 
power, aided, as the Village Choir describes, by 
their stripping off their coats, and beating time 
in their shirt sleeves. There was no stove to 
comfort the chilled devotee in winter, nor trees to 
shade him in summer. 

Yet the congregation kept together. The 
strong love of some tie between man and his Ma- 
ker, often surmounts and conquers the most ad- 
verse circumstances, and while externally all 
seemed nipped and chilled in this garden of the 
Lord, “religion was weaving for herself new ves- 
tures wherewith to re-appear and bless,” and be- 
hold, she has re-appeared and blessed! A new 
and beautiful temple has arisen, crowded with 
attentive worshippers. A choir more full and 
harmonious than can often be met in country 
towns, utter hymns of praise beneath its dome.— 
An organ rises in noble symmetry, and peals its 
triumphant notes as if glad to be an instrument of 
God’s glory ; and his oracles are unfolded by one 
of the brightest minds he has created. 

Ihave attended the dedication of this very 
chaste edifice. There issomething exceedingly 
affecting in leaving the church of one’s familiar 
worship. The old building stands with a solitary 
and almost human look of appeal to those who 
cast it off to lonely decay. The grave-yard, too, 
what a language it speaks! Noground can seem 
so consecrated as that where our first tears have 
fallen. And all the monuments of Mount Au. 
burn, rising in the vicinity, are not so touching to 
me as the now deserted tomb of two bright boys, 
whom I saw laid in this grave-yard by hearts 
breaking with the tumult of their first woes. Can 
it be more than twenty years since those children 
were covered like shut-up blossoms beneath that 
eod? Sometimes in looking over my relics of 





the past, I see a soft light curl. I took it from 
the brow of the elder as he lay beautiful in death ; 
his perfect features still and fair as chiselled mar- 
ble. I had watched his slow decay ; I saw the 
dimpled hand grow thin, the blue eye become 
dim, and the smile that once lit his face come 
slow and sickly. His little arm could no longer 
clasp my neck—he lay passive in my arms, and 
so he died. What a struggle has he escaped! 
How often might that severed curl have lain upon 
a throbbing temple—how often been pressed by 
a hand, whose pulses beat to sorrow and despair! 

These thoughts came upor. me in the solemni- 
ties of the dedication of the new temple, yet I 
soon began to sympathize with those who felt a 
happy pride in their religious ark ; who had walt- 
ed it along by noble efforts and had come up to 
give their vows and take shelter for their souls; 
nor can [deny myself the pleasure of recalling 
some of the high and beautiful thoughts with 
which their pastor, the Rev. Convers Francis, led 
their devotions. 

“It is a poor philosophy and a narrow religion,” 
said he, “which does not recognise God as all in 
all. Every moment ef our lives, we breathe, stand, 
or move in the temple of the Most High ; for the 
whole universe is that temple. Wherever we 
go, the testimony to his power, the impress of his 
hand, are there. Ask ofthe bright worlds around 
us,as they roll in the everlasting harmony of 
their circles; and they shall tell you of Him, 
whose power launched them on their courses. 
Ask of the mountains, that lift their heads among 
and above the clouds; and the bleak summit of 
one shall seem to call aloud to the snow-clad top 
of another, in proclaiming their testimony to the 
Agency which has laid their deep foundations. 
Ask of ocean’s waters; and the roar of their 
boundless waves shall chant from shore to shore 
a hymn of ascription to that Beigg, who hath said, 
‘‘Hitherto shall ye come and wea rther.” Ask 
of the rivers; and, as they roll onward tothe 
sea, do they not bear along their ceaseless tri- 
bute to the ever-working Energy, which struck 
open their fountains and poured them down 
through the valleys? Ask of every region of the 
earth, fromthe burning equator to the icy pole, 
from the rock-bound coast to the plain covered 
with its luxuriant vegetation; and will you not 
find on them all the record of the Creator’s pres- 
ence? Ask ofthe countless tribes of plants and 
animals; and shall they not testify to the action 
of the great Source of Life? Yes, from every 
portion, from every department of nature, comes 
the same voice ; everywhere we hear thy name, 
O God ; everywhere we see thy love. Creation, 
in all its length and breadth, in all its depth and 
height, is the manifestation of thy Spirit, and 
without thee the world were dark and dead. The 
universe is to us as the burning bush which the 
Hebrew leader saw; God is ever present in it, 
for it burns with His glory, and the ground on 
which we stand is always holy. 

‘‘ How then can we speak of that Presence as 
peculiarly in the sanctuary, which is abroad 


through all space and time? 
* * * - * 


“Yet itis interesting to contemplate the progress 
of Christianity in respect to the external accom- 
modations enjoyed by its disciples. We look 


back on the little and. friendless band of the Sa- 
viour’s followers, just after they had returned 





from the memorable scene, at which their Master 





————— 

bade them farewell, to goto his Father and their 
Father, to his God and their God. They turned 
away, a8 we may suppose, with heavy hearts, and, 
when they reached Jerusalem, assembled in “an 
upper room,” where they continued ‘with one 
accord in prayer and supplication.” What holy 
and touching associations does imagination attach 
to that room, where were gathered the small com- 
pany of God’s messengers, from whom the word 
of life was to go forth subduing and blessing the 
world! Time rolled on, and that little band grew 
into a large body of believers, holding “the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace,” and carrying 
with them the power that was to effect the great. 
est moral revolution in the annals of the world. 
During this time, they had stated places of meet- 
ing, though not such as were then denominated 
temples. As their numbers increased, and as 
they found periods of peace and favor from the 
civil power, they built their churches. These 
were multiplied rapidly, insomuch that when the 
edict of Diocletian went forth for the destruction of 
such edifices, there were more than forty of these 
basilice in the city of Rome alone. Christianity 
passed through its seasons of sunshine and of 
storm, ever growing, ever reaching forth to wider 
conquest, till a Christian emperor was seated on 
the throne, and the banner of the cross became 
the banner of empire. Then architecture, in its 
most costly and magnificent forms, was sum. 
moned into the service of the religion of Jesus; 
and, when Constantine had finished a church at 
Jerusalem, the bishops were gathered from the 
various parts of Christendom, to perform with due 
magnificence the solemn rites of dedication. 
from that time, the spread of the religion was 
accompanied by the multiplication of edifices 
adorned with solemn beauty, and consecrated to 
the services by which the soul, in visible forms, 
manifests its relation to the Infinite One and to 
spiritual being. 

“ And now, instead of that’pne “upper room,” 
where the little company of heart.stricken disci- 
ples met, surrounded by a hostile world, we look 
abroad on those parts of the earth, which are most 
distinguished by all the refinements of life, and in 
which the great intellectual power of mankind re- 
sides, and see them abounding in thegplendid 
memorials of Christian worship, which” echo to 
the prayers and praises of countless multitudes 
keeping the holy day of the Gospel. The travel. 
ler lingers with reverent delight among the vene- 
rable temples and time-hallowed cathedrals of 
the old world ; and our own fair land, a new and 
glorious conquest for the Gospel, is coyered with 
churches, whose towers and spires glitter in her 
crowded cities, or point peacefully to heaven on 
the hilf®"and along the valleys of her beautiful 
villages.” 

I congratulated anold inhabitant, after the ser- 
vices, on the finished beauty of the building, the 
crimson hangings, the noble organ, and the va- 
rious accompaniments of convenience and taste, 
and we were naturally led to the discussion 
whether religious services were more faithfully 
attended now, than when long walks and thin 
walls tested the sincerity of the worshipper. She 
lamented that with all the luxurious aids of mo- 
dern times, an indifference was manifested now- 
adays towards attendance at church, that would 
have made our stricter forefathers groan in spirit. 





Her grandmother had told her, that no distance 
or inclemency of weather had prevented her from 
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going to meeting when a girl ; that mothers took 
their infants when but four weeks old, and wrap- 
ping them in their arms, travelled through snow 
and sunshine to the ordinances of religion. There 
were seats provided in the broad aisle for those 
who had babies, and they generally brought ap- 
paratus for feeding them. My informant was 
obliged to confess, however, one accident that 
occurred in this church nursery, which more 
fastidious modern taste has avoided. A dog 
prowling about the porringers of pap and fennel- 
seed in the broad aisle, came to a pitcher of milk, 
and thrust his head in. As if to punish this sa- 
crilegious theft his head stuck there, and unable 
to relieve himself he ran from pew to pew with 
the pitcher attached to him, drawing away the 
attention of the congregation from the 7thly and 
8thly, with which they ought to have been edified. 
(To be continued.) 
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RE PRUNING Uae 
CRITICAL REMARKS 


ON 
FOSTER?’S REPUBLICATION 
OF THE 
LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 111. 


This is decidedly the most indifferent number 
of the Quarterly ever yet published. It contains 
only six articles, some of which are long and 
dull, though most of them are sufficiently respeci- 
able. But what has become of the lively, grace- 
ful, piquant criticisms which used to adorn the 
pages of this lord among periodicals? Where 
are its disquisitions, so replete with ripe, rich, 
and elegant scholarship? We will not give up 
our hopes of it yet. We will not stigmatize it 
as being already in the “sere and yellow leaf.” 
We trust still to be often cheered by its buoyant 
and animating lucubrations. If good old Homer 
sometimes slept, so let the good old Quarterly 
Review. Yet assuredly we come to our present 
task with rather a heavy-laden spirit, after hav- 
ing, with our wonted fidelity, plodded through 
every line of this bulky number. But now for 
the analysis. 

Art. 1.—Heraldry.—This article, at least, de- 
serves the praise of rich and elegant scholarship. 
Though it plunges into a somewhat tangled and 
antiquated region of inquiry, yet it is lucid and 
felicitous throughout. It presents us with a his- 
tory of coats of arms; and after a great deal of 
rare and entertaining matter, quite happily drawn 
up, it gives an account of a singular legal con- 
troversy between two knights in the time of 
Richard Second of England. The subject in 
dispute was the rightful claim to a particular coat 
ofarms. Itis strange enough that the mere right 
of wearing an uncouth picture should have been 
so warmly contested. A minute report of the 
whole trial has been handed down from the au- 
thentic original documents. 

“During the progress of the suit,” says the 
reviewer, “each of the claimants produced his 
friends and cormpanions-at-arms as deponents, to 
prove the long habitual use of the arms by him. 
self and his ancestors. And it is in these depo- 
sitions that the peculiar interest of this curious 
document resides. In them all the most renown. 
ed heroes of that chivalrous age—the leaders of 
the victorious hosts of Edward III. and the Black 














Prince, the conquerors at Halidon Hill, Berwick, 
Crecy, Poiciiers, Najara, Agincourt, and other 
glorious fields—are brought upon the stage al- 
most as Shakspeare himself has produced many 
of them;—and still more authentically, since here 
they speak in their own phrase, not ‘as it was set 
down for them’ by the imaginative dramatist, but 
as it was taken down from their own lips by the 
Gurneys of the day. We have them fighting 
their battles o’er again, and recounting, each in 
his own way, the list of gallant enterprises and 
immortal victories in which he had participated.” 

We are favored with the transcripts of several 
of these depositions, of which many hundreds, if 
not thousands, were poured in from every part 
of the kingdom. Among the most renowned of 
the deponents, were the Earl of Northumber- 
land—his son, Sir Harry Percy, ‘gallant Hotspur’ 
himself—and last, not least in fame if in rank, 
Geoffry Chaucer, Esquire; from all whose testi- 
monies the reviewer presents some interesting 
specimens. The whole article, in short, richly 
deserves a place in D’[sraeli’s Curiosities of 
Literature, and may, for ought we know, have 
proceeded from the pen of that renowned kelluo 
librorum himself. 


Art. 2.—Dr. Buckiand’s Bridgewater Treat- 
ise.—A very good review of aa admirable book, 
of which the object is to exhibit the testimonies 
borne by geology to the existence of an intelli- 
gent and benevolent Creator. In the beginning 
of his article, however, the reviewer treads on 
questionable ground. He imagines too precipi- 
tately that he has removed all difficulty from a 
right understanding of the first chapter ef Gene- 
sis when compared with the discoveries of mo- 
dern geology. Conscientious students of the 
scripture have several other questions to ask 
besides those resolved by the reviewer and the 
learned authorities whom he quotes. He may 
be assured that his views will never satisfy the 
strict and literal interpreters of the Bible. Be- 
sides, we have to complain of him for being ra- 
ther vacillating and inconsistent on this point, 
and noi looking his difficulties firmly in the face. 
He first labors hard to show that the Bible, if 
properly interpreted, is not inconsistent witb 
philosophical facts; and then, abandoning this 
ground, he turns short about, and asserts, that 
we have no right to expect that the sacred re- 
cords would present scientific views of creation 
‘contrary to all the received opinions’ of the time 
in which they were written! Now the reviewer 
cannot take both of these incompatible grounds. 
He ought to have chosen one, and adhered to it. 
To urge them both, is only to shake the confi. 
dence of every scrutinizing reader. 

From the perusal of this article, enriched as it 
is vy copious quotations from Dr. Buckland’s 
Treatise, we rise more vividly impressed than 
ever with the existence and attributes of a glori- 
ous Deity. When viewing the wonderful array 
of facts here brought to light, it stems as if some 
interposing hand had actually been employed in 
distributing and arranging this great system of 
things through the innumerable ages of the past. 
Judging by the specimens exhibited from Dr. 
Buckland’s work, we should suppose that no 
book has been published in the English lan. 
guage since the appearance of Butler’s Analogy, 
so full of original, profound, and ingenious rea- 
soning. It nobly carries on the leading ideas of 








Derham, Ray, and Paley. It is a repository of 
deep, masculine thought. It is an honor to the 
English nation and the present age. It is more— 
it is a magnificent tribute to the wisdom and 
goodness of the Deity, from one of his own in. 
telligent creatures. Ii should be studied by eve- 
ry thinking man and woman alive; and just in 
proportion as it is studied, will the intellect and 
the devotion of the age rise towards their adora- 
ble object. Sublime and blessed employment, to 
inquire thus reverently yet successfully into the 
meaning of the Almighty Spirit. It is a new 
and almost higher kind of prayer! [i is placing 
our ear at an oracle which graciously gives out 
unambiguous answers. It is holding an improv- 
ing intercourse with the Unseen—ascertaining 
clearly his ideas, and entering modestly as it 
were into his very council-chamber. Dr. Buck. 
land has questioned of old Nature—What dost 
thou tell us of God? And Nature has conde- 
scended to whisper in his ear many a wondrous 
and precious secret, which, with almost inspired 
ability, he has again revealed to his grateful fel- 
low-creatures. 

The tribute we have thus humbly rendered to 
Dr. Buckland, is also due, in various degrees, to 
his excellent coadjutors, the authors of the other 
Bridgewater Treatises. We are proud and hap- 
py in belonging to an age, which, on the whole, 
has so well executed the design of the noble tes- 
tator. A great and valuable addition has thus 
been made to what may be called uncontrover. 
sial theology. 

Art. 3.—French Novels.—This article runs 
out to thirtysix of Mr. Foster’s pages, and it 
might with equal propriety have been made to 
extend to thirtysix more. There is something 
interesting and laudable in the office which the 
reviewer assumes, of watching over the morals 
of literature, and guarding the age from con. 
tamination. But he ought to wield his rod with 
great judgment, discretion, and freedom from 
partiality. The idea of ascribing specifically to 
the Revolution of July all the immoralities of 
French novels and society, and all the horrors 
and prevalence of French murders and suicides, 
betrays too much of political bias, and is almost 
unphilosophical enough to be amusingly absurd. 
It provokes at least the inquiry, whether the 
train of this sudden explosion of wickedness 
had not been laid in the ten years preceding the 
revolution. A heavier charge lies at the door of 
this one-eyed censor morum. It is, that by his 
long series of piquant abstracts and extracts 
from these vile French novels, he has only cir- 
culated the mischief which he undertook to cor. 
rect. We are aware that the task of exposure 
and castigation is difficult to be accomplished 
without pitching the hands, and making the at- 
mosphere noisome; but we can imagine it more 
delicately and safely executed than we find it in 
the pages before us. ‘The article closes with an. 
other exalted encomium on the present King of 
the French. The Quarterly Review deigns to 
regard him as a good son—a good husband—~a 
good father—a good prince—and even a good 
Christian; and grows pathetic in imploring bene. 
dictions on his head. We are only perplexed to 
know why a stinging lampoon on this model ot 
men is introduced at full length, a few pages pre. 
vious, with evident marks of approbation. 





Art. 4.—Napier’s Peninsular War.—The ap. 
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pearance of this article is inexplicable. It is 
nearly twice as long as the preceding, and is de- 
voted entirely to military criticisms. Like the 
great cooking article, which we formerly con- 
demned, it has missed its way into the Quarter- 
ly, its proper destination being the United Ser- 
vice Journal, or the Half Pay Magazine. Parts 
of it are sufficiently graceful and forcible, but 
other parts are confused and uninteresting.— 
The reviewer has detected a great many inaccu- 
racies in Col. Napier’s work, and exposed a lean- 
ing in that writer towards the French interest, 
which was scarcely to have been expected in a 
British officer. The critic, however, has the de- 
cided merit throughout, of a perfect calmness, a 
gentlemanly self-possession, rather uncommon 
in the Quarterly Review when bearing down on 
an opponent of Col. Napier’s stamp. ‘The only 
way we can account for the length of this and 
the preceding article, is to suppose that one or 
more articles had been set up or printed, which 
were afterwards discovered to be unseasonable, 
and required to be suppressed. In order, we 
suppose, to fill up the vacant space, the criti- 
cisms on Col. Napier are extended out to a de- 
gree that must exhaust the patience of every 
reader except some military connoisseur who 
enjoys the most perfect leisure. 

Art. 5.—State of Ireland.—The writer com. 
mences with a lucid and admirable sketch of the 
history of Ireland; though as he advances, he is 
too much inclined to slur over the wrongs of the 
Catholics. Respecting the conquest of Ireland 
by Cromwell, he holds this language: ‘* Disdain- 
ing the military and diplomatic forms, to which 
persons of inefficient minds and with insufficient 
means invariably resort, Cromwell saw at once 
what he ought to do, and did it.” Now what is 
this but a justification of all daring military 
usurpations? What is it but a justification of 
Cromwell’s other military enterprizes against 
his king? The truth is, the reviewer applauds 
Cromwell’s severity in Ireland, because it was 
exercised against the Catholics. We also see in 
his remark a side-blow against the present Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whose administration is 
noted for its mildness toward all parties. 

The reviewer’s opinion of Ireland’s present 
condition, is, that she “has been worked up to 
such a pitch of effervescence, that the fire must 
be quenched, and that quickly, or the cauldron 
will boil over.” He looks to emigration as the 
best mode of ameliorating the evil. 

In reference to the causes of these things, we 
meet with some precious confessions as coming 
from the Quarterly Review. ‘The aristocratic 
classes of society, who live merely for their own 
gratification, are warned that they have had am- 
ple sway, and that a storm is ready to burst upon 
their heads. The conduct of the dignitaries 
and ministers of the English Church in Ireland 
throughout the last century, is also severely 
blamed. 

As the reviewer comes down to modern times, 
he grows feeble and unsatisfactory. We havea 
defence of Orangeism. Whoever has read the 
leaden article in the Edinburgh Review on that 
subject, will do well to see what can be said here 
on the other side. The reviewer ascribes the 
existence of Orange societies to the violence and 
excesses of Ribbonism. 

He objects to the National Schools in Ireland, 








on account of their not being sufficiently Protest- 


ant in their character and tendency. 

Then comes a violent and uncompromising at- 
tack on the whole Catholic church and religion. 
Some of the remarks may be well-founded; but 
a great portion of the attack savours to us of 
mere special pleading, and that of not a very 
able kind either. We look in vain for large, phi- 
losophic, generous views, and are treated in their 
stead with a too ricketty and tottering logic.— 
Americans as we are, and removed from the are- 
na of controversy, we probably see these things 
in a different light from those who so warmly 
urge them. 

On the subject of tithes, the reviewer main- 
tains a profound and ominous silence, which we 
are ata loss to understand. ‘Tithes are surely 
the immediate if not the remote origin of Ire- 
land’s present troubles. Is the Reviewer’s poli- 
cy beginning to lean towards a compromise ? 

On the whole, we regard this article as consi- 
derably interior to that on the same subject in 
the last Edinburgh.. On the merits of the gene- 
ral question, it is not for The Rose to decide. She 
can only express her sense of the relative ability 
of the combatants. 

Art. 6. Back’s Journey to the Arctic Sea.— 
Highly interesting. He who has not the money 
to purchase, or the time to peruse the Journal of 
Capt. Back, will do well to read the present arti- 
cle. It is neatly drawn up, with the exception 
of some confusion and indistinctness in that part 
which introduces the mention of Back’s river.— 
Some study is required to obtain a clear glimpse 
of the object. It ought not to have been so. 

We are happy to perceive that Mr. Foster has 
now a good proof-inspector. The complaints 
made a year since respecting the typographical 
errors of his Reviews, have noonger any foun- 
dation. | 


COMMUNICA TLOW. 


Knoxvitte, Nov. 1, 1836. 

I take the liberty of addressing a few lines to 
The Rose, in the hope that it may be willing to 
lend my wife some advice. She is a constant 
reader of the paper, and from having really studi- 
ed the “Recollections,” has such a high opinion 
of the experience and good management of its 
writers, that she would receive advice kindly, 
and I should be saved from the mortification of 
pointing out her faults te her. 

My wife is one of the smartest and best wo- 
men in the world, and her faults are of sucha 
trifling nature, that it seems almost childish to 
mention them; and yet they are so annoying to 
me, as very much to diminish the sum of my ma- 
trimonial happiness. She does not consider 
that Iam rather ‘“‘set in my way,” and like to 
keep all my own affairs inorder. But from her 
extreme good nature and easy disposition, she is 
constantly interfering with my habits. She allows 
the children to take my combs, and my hair-brush, 
and my sponge, instead of providing come for 
their own use. My clothes-brush is never to be 
found in its place ; my ink-stand is taken out of 
my desk, and when I enquired for it the other 
day, Iwas told by my wife, she had lent it to the 
cook, and it was in the upper chamber. My 
newspaper is often torn upto singe a chicken 
before I have half read itthrough. If I lay my 
gloves down, they vanish. My horse-whip I can 




















never find, because the boys are excessively fond 
of riding on a stick, and they have no pleasure in 
riding unless they can have a real whip. 

When these things are missing, and I begin to 
fret, the whole family are put in motion. Such 
an opening of closets and drawers, such a scram. 
bling up stairs and down, such an overturn in 
the whole house, that you would imagine mea 
perfect tyrant. My wife (a gentle creature usual. 
ly,) seizing little James and giving him a smart 
shake, will say, “You little trial, why did you 
not put your father’s whip in its place when you 
had done playing with it ?” 

“| forgot to, mama.” 

‘* Well, never take any thing belonging to your 
father; see, he is obliged to go without his whip.” 

James looks serious a moment, but as soon 
as Lhave left the house, while his mother is 
‘‘putting things to rights,” after the commotion, 
he catches up the ram-rod of my fowling piece 
and rides away on it to school, and it is forgot. 
ten. 

Yesterday being a fine autumn day, I hurried 
thro’ my business for the purpose of going out a 
shooting with a gentleman, who is one of the 
punctual sort, and never varies a moment from 
the time appointed. 

My gun wanted a little cleaning, and my ram. 
rod was gone. -I called out in a hurried tone, 
‘‘Wife, where is my ram-rod gone?” 

She could not tell, had not seen it. 

“Well,” said I, ‘“‘what is to be done now?” 

Nobody could give any account of it. At last 
James came in from school. 

‘‘James,” said I, ‘shave you had my ram.rod?” 

“Yes, sir. I rode onit to school on Monday, 
and forgot it.” 

Away he scampered; as well to get out of my 
reach, as to bring the rod. 

Sometimes I undertake to lock up my peculiar 
property, but it often happens that my wife wants 
the key for some purpose—forgets to return it, 
and it is lost, and then I have to break open the 
lock. 

My wife feels very badly when these things hap- 
pen; and to do her justice she tries very hard to 
keep things in order. If she could bear to have 
me point out her defects, and put her in the right 
way, she would soon have a systematic arrange- 
ment of her house-hold affairs. If she could 
only be made to realise how much it would di- 
minish her own care, and prevent those out- 
breaks of temper in us both, which put the 
whole family in a state of agitation, I should be 
a happy man. But she has so much sensibility 
that she cannot endure the least word of reproof 
or censure ; it mortifies her so much as to make 
her miserable, and I would rather have every 
thing in the house at “sixes and sevens,” than to 
see her in tears. ae 

With much respect, your friend, 
J. TRUEMAN. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The acceptable Sketches from a Voyage to 
Europe, which were received too late for the pre- 
sent Rose, will be immediately inserted in suc. 
cessive numbers. 

The Rose sympathises with the sorrows of 
Mrs. Fredland and Mr. Trueman, but fears 
while their communications are so delightfully 
entertaining, it will be bad policy to do any thing 
to stop their complaints. 
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THE TURF-SEAT SHADE, 
oR 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mr. Babcock has received the following works: 
A Few Thoughts, by a member of the bar. New 
Haven. 
Fairy Book for 1837. Hanrrer & Broruers. 
Hieroglyphical Bible, with devotional pieces for 
youth. Harrer & Broruers. 
Mr. Beile has received the following works: 
Roderick Random, illustrated by Cruikshank. 
Harrer & BROTHERS. 
Giafar al Barmeki, a tale, in two vols. 
& Broruers. 
Fairy Book for 1837. Harrer & Broruers. 
Hieroglyphical Bible, with devotional pieces for 
outh. Harper & Broruers. 
The Desultory Man, by the author of De L’Orme, 
gc. in two vols. Harrer & Broruers. 


A Few Tuovents, by a Lawyer. 
Published by S. Bascocx. 
Though mere names should have little weight 

with our religious conscience, it is certainly ex- 
citing to pious sentiment to know that intelligent 
laymen are interested in the cause of Christiani- 
ty ; and while the names of such men as Fene- 
lon, Leighton, Wesley, and Hall, excite our re- 
spect, there is unquestionably a pleasant surprise 
added to the feeling, when we enter the closet of 
Newton, Locke, Addison, and Johnson, and find 
them, without any professional stimulus, laying 
their best affections on the altar of religion. It 
is this association of ideas that gives to the few 
pages before us, its peculiar charm ; and what- 
ever may be the speculative views of the reader, 
he will do well to take this littke volume, and 
meditate on the advantages of religious trust, to 
fix and sooth the mind, in this business-world. 


Hrerociypuicay Bisce, 


HARPER 


New Haven. 


Fairy Boox ror 1837. 

FOR YOUTH. 

An attempt was made not long since in New 
York, to suppress Fairy Tales ; it could not well 
succeed, and it gives us great pleasure to find 
the Harpers issuing a volume, whose attractive 
external agrees with its fascinating matter. For 
a week we have seen little heads bent over 
Little Red Riding Hood, Puss in Boots, Beauty 
and the Beast, &c. &c., in the Fairy Book, with 
unsated delight, nor can we detect one false 
sentiment, as the result of this juvenile study.— 
We would as soon shut out flowers from the na- 
tural creation, as Fairy Tales from the youthful 
library. 

The Hieroglyphical Bible is a revival of an old 
English Book, for children. We cannot say 
much for the religious effect produced by the 
original publication ; the thoughts of its readers 
are evidently more occupied in the grotesque de- 
lineations than in the scripture truths. The Ame- 
rican publisher has in part warded off this objec- 
tion, by inserting Hymns on every alternate page, 
calculated to inspire devotional feeling. The 
names of the authors are not given, and we regret 
it; for ourselves, if there is a fame of which we 
should be proud it would an association with the 
moral and religious improvement of youth. 


Roperick RANDOM, ILLUSTRATED BY CRUIKSHANK. 
Harper & Broruers. 
This is one of the books which may come un. 
der the head of classics of wit. The reference 
to Smollett’s works through the middle of the 


what necessary ; but it is probable had Smollett 
lived now, he would have purified his writings 
and left a chaster literary name for posterity. 


G1aFaR AL Barmext. A Tare. Harrer & Bro’s. 
Giafar is a rich historical tale, highly descrip- 
tive and impassioned, but it is too voluptuous for 
our atmosphere. Without infringing on any mora] 
principle, the author has thrown a hue over his 
book from which delicate minds will involuntari- 
ly shrink. It is necessary to guard every ave- 
nue in our literature from such encroachments, 
or like the modern French novelists, our writers 
will present us with pictured scenes of passion 
and crime until they become familiar and even 
necessary, and confound the moral sense. 


Tue Desuttory Man. By the author of De L’. 
Orme, Darnley, &c. New York. Harrer & 
BRoruers. 

We have not read the Desultory Man, but the 
name of James, like good wine, ‘needs no bush.’ 
On opening its pages one finds the author. The 
same rich stream of language flowing on, on, like 
a noble river with heaven and nature pictured on 
its clear flood. The collection comprises tales 
and sketches published at various times in lite. 
rary journals. 


Mr. Berrett has received 
Foster’s Canrnet Miscettany. A Seriesof Pub- 
lications on various subjects from the latest 
and most approved writers. N. York. THEo- 
DORE Foster, corner Pine-street and Broadway. 
Mr. Foster is adding another treasure to our 
current literature. Vol. 1st of his series contains 
St. Petersburgh, Constantinople, and Napoli di 
Romania in 1833 and 1834, by M. Von Teitz, 
Prussian Counsellor of Legation. ‘The London 
advertisement mentions, that the various sketch. 
es of Russian, Turkish and Greek customs, and 
national observances, can scarcely fail to produce 
satisfaction to the reader. Many of them have 
been hitherto unnoticed, and are described with 
the particularity of an eye-witness, and the gra- 
phic powers of an observant mind, in a style of 
simple and convincing truth. 


We have been favored by some unknown hand 
with THe Youne Lapy’s Frreno. By a Lapy.— 
Boston American Stationers’ Company. 

The Young Lady’s Friend will undoubtedly 
excite much discussion. It is the most thorough 
and minute book which has ever been issued.— 
It.is very unfortunate that it should contain some 
few repulsive and gross things. Unfortunate, 
because whether the taste of society be right or 
wrong, American ladies will not submit to it, and 
the good, the pure, the bright and wholesome 
matter of this practical and admirable gift for la- 
dies will be thrown inthe shade. It has been 
suggested that Englishwomen (the author of the 
Lady’s Friend is an Englishwoman) have none 
of the shyness which cha:acterises Americans 
on many topics. It may be so; but how is it that 
this bouk is such an exception to English ones 
generally? How is it that Mrs. Chapone’s, Mrs. 
Hamilton’s, Miss Moore’s, Miss Edgeworth’s 
works for ladies can lie on their tables and work. 
boxes with a conscious pride, while the “Young 
Lady’s Friend” is involuntarily hustled into a 
corner lest it should be seen? ‘There is some- 
thing wrong somewhere. Is society in fault, or 








last century, renders a knowledge of them some- 





“a Lady?” 





BBA & SLBM BASEST. 


A Mrs. Stanbery, a lady of fortune residing at Pa- 
ris, has a singular passion for birds. Every day she 
scatters the crumbs of twenty loaves and cakes about 
the public gardens and promenades, and it is said 
that her handsome apartments are tenanted by no less 
than a thousand of the feathered tribe. 

Dr. Bradley, a medical missionary in Siom, is en- 
deavouring, with some prospects of success, to abol- 
ish the horrid custom in that country of roasting mo- 


thers for one month by a slow fire after the birth of a 
child. 


Certaiu animalcules bear the heat so well, that they 
are found to be alive in a piece of veal which has 
been boiled in hot water. 

Gen. Tallmadge of New-York, in a letter from St. 
Petersburgh, observes that inquiries are often made 
afier American literature by the Russians, who are 
anxious to know more about this country. 

Eberie, in his excellent work on the diseases of 
children, says that the mode of clothing infants with 
their necks and upper part of the breast bare, is cer- 
tainly the principal cause of the prevalence of croup. 

The Springfield (Mass.) Gazette says an association 
of young men was furmed some years ago in that vil- 
lage, the members of which mutually pledged them- 
selves to plant one shade tree every year. 

It is affirmed that the ambition of Napoleon cost 
France, during the eleven years of his reign, the lives 
of 5,490,000 men. 

The coincidences between the first book of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses and the book of Genesis are so nu- 
merous and striking, that the Roman poet must have 
had some acquaintance with the Mosaic records, 

It is a fundamental principle of the Randolph Ma- 
con College, Virginia, that no idle, disorderly or im- 
moral student can be permitted to remain in the insti- 
tution. If suitable advice and admonition do not pre- 
duce speedy reformation, the delinquent is returned to 
his parents. Number of students this year 120. 

Mr. White’s last admirable picture of the Tent of 
Marion, is in the hands of the engraver, and will adorn 
the Biography of eminent Americans. 

When one of the limbs is affected with the sensa- 
tion which is called being asleep, the moist tongue 
passed over it will sometimes give immediate relief. 

A correspondent of the Courier warmly urges on 
the gardeners of Charleston the cultivation of straw- 
berries for the next summer. 

Valery, the French traveller in Italy, pronounces 
Millot’s History the best abridgment extant, notwith- 
standing so many modern compilations. The Foreign 
Quarterly quotes the remark with apparent approba- 


tion. 
A colossal statue to Shakspeare is to be erected in 


London, the largest ever erected to any individual. 

Since the establishment of the new police in Liver- 
pool, crime has been evidently on the decrease in that 
city. 

In a dissenting chapel in England, the married la- 
dies wear a bow on the right side of the bonnet, young 
maidens on the left, and those engaged wear it on the 
front of their bonnets. 

A very promising improvement is introduced for 
the wheels of Rail-Road Cars, by which they are 
made to turn on pivots and follow curved lines with 
perfect ease, without ever running off the track. 

In the catalogue of English nobility, comprehend- 
ing those who write themselves Honourable and Right 
Honourable, as well as those who are Noble and 
Most Noble, _ it is calculated that there are from three 
to four thousand individuals within that gilded pale, 
The supposed sarcophagus or stone coffin of Juliet, 
which lies in a garden, and has been visited by so 
many travellers to Verona, serves now asa tub for the 
peasants to wash their salad. 

The reputation of the Cremona violin lives no lon- 
ger but in recollection. 


The science of statistics was born at Venice. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


I stood where crowds were gather’d. ’T'was an eve 
Of pleasant autumn, when the sky did wear 
No veil upon her face, and every star, 
That deck’d her azure hall, shone bright and clear, 
As if they too had lit their golden lamps, 
To add fresh radiance to the scene below.— 
The dance had ceas’d awhile, and to the harp 
They led a gracetul girl, who mov’d along 
In conscious beauty, and with winning glance 
Bow’'d to the many flatterers, that breath’d low 
Their whisper’d nothings. On her brow, she wore 
A gleaming coronet of gold and gems, 
That ofi she rais’d with her white, jewel’d hand, 
And shook her glossy curls, in playful glee, 
Then plac’d it on again, and seem’d to say, 
“Uneasy sits the head that wears a crown.” 
And now she struck the harp, and with a start, 
That look’d like nature’s self, she gaz'd around, 
As if surprised to mark the waiting throng, 
That urg’d and pleaded. With capricious sweep, 
Shestirr’d the strings once more, and mu:mur’d low 
As if forgetful, the half utter’d worus; 
Tilllike a sudden flash her voice rose high, 
In unchain’d freedom, and her slender form, 
Moving with fay-like motion to the harp, 
Seem’d to expand, as through the wide domain 
She pour’d the floating music. 
By her side, 
There stood a younger sister, shadowy fair, 
As secondary rainbow. No pale rose 
Could boast a paler tint or yet more clear, 
Than the pure blush, that sat upon her cheek, 
Forever changing in its place and hue, 
Like a warm sunbeam haunting a thin cloud 
Of fleecy whiteness. In the loving glance, 
With which she met her sister’s sparkling smile, 
That sought her eye’s deep blue, as morning’s ray 
Turns to the drooping violet, I read 
Intense affections, mingling with what seem’d 
Too like idolatry. Hers was a mind, 
That flourish’d best. within the quiet sphere 
Of woman's noiseless duties, and she lov’d 
Better among her books and flowers to dwell, 
Than like her truant sister, to shake off, 
Amid the idle show of festive scenes, 
Blest nature's teachings. 
Yet ’tis well, perchance, 
To leave, at fitting times, the sober path 
Of life’s monotony, turning aside 
For abrief hour to mingle with the throng, 
E’en though they be of triflers, and dispel 
The dust and cob-web, that too often cling 
Round social inte: course, when left to pine 
Mid the unwholesome damps of ceaseless toil. 
Happy is he, that owns a secret spell, 
In every passing scene; whether it be 
In business’ crowded mart, or mid the calm 
Of sweet repose, over the midnight lamp 
Of studious application, or, the page 
Imagination colours,or mid scenes 
Of testal pleasure; yet from all can weave 
A chain of pleasant fancies, that may serve 
In after time, as record of the spots 
Scatter’d, like vistas, thro’ the twilight gloom 
Of memory’s wide expanse. 
E’en thus thought he, 
That youthful son, who lur’d with warm request 
His aged mother from yon quiet room, 
To gaze awhile upon this glittering show 
Of youth and peerless beauty. He had left 
His gallant ship, to make asojourn brief 
Amid his childhood’s home—tww drink once more 
Of friendship’s balmy cup, and tend anew 
Those plants of deathless sympathy, that spring 
Like wild-wood flowers, and flourish but the more, 
For every crush the storms of absence leave. 
He wasa noble youth, with such a flush 





Of pride and joy about him; such uncheck’d 
And unsubdued ambition kindling up 
His high, exalting brow and curling lip, 
That toa careless eye, there might have seem’d 
Too much of proud supremacy, to yield 
A willing entrance to affectivn’s reign. 
But twas not so. It was a beauteous sight 
To v.ew the perfect conirast ’twixt her form, 
Bending ‘neath weight of years, and his, that rose 
In manhood’s tow’ring beauty. He, with care, 
Lent his supporting arm, and slowly mov’d 
With unaccustom’d step, as if he fear’d 
To break the pleasant spell, which made her turn 
With long delay and frequent, to mark well 
Each colour’d lamp, and vase, and costly flower, 
That deck’d and lighied up the entrance wide.— 
And now they reach’d the hall, and instantly 
The merry viol ceas’d, while on the air 
A sabbath stillness fell,as group on group 
Prest to the cushion’d sopha, where her son, 
Leading the matron, close beside Ler stood, 
And bending to each one among the crowd, 
Breath’d in lo w tones, “My mother.” 
Oh! it was 

A sight exceeding lovely, to see youth, 
With all its recklessness, such homage bring 
Unto theshrine of age; and yet methought 
Mid all that varied throng, where manly strength 
Vied with slight female grace, and beauty seem’d 
Lavish’d to perfect waste, that there was nought 
That won me so completely, as the look 
Ot mild henignity, with which she gaz’d 
On all the fairy forms, that flitted round, 
Then turn’d, with smile upon her lip, once more 
To catch the words, “My mother.” 

Years have past 
Since that gay evening, and no more I seek 
The crowd’s ailuring blandishments ; yet still 
When by-gone days do visit me, and scenes 
Most pleasant to my heart move swiftly on, 
As in a magic glass, some secret spell 
Enchains mete that spot, and once again 
I meet the soften’d and religious glance 
Ofthat fair matron’s eye ; and though my ear 
Hath listen’d to rare music, rarer far 
Than the full cadence of that queen-like one, 
Trying her harp’s fine pulses, and been stirr’d 
E’en as an instrument with cunning sounds 
Ofravishing vibration, yet not one 
Seems now sograteful to my thirsting ear, 
As that fond son’s ‘My mother.” 


Charleston, S. C. M. E.L. 





TWILIGHT. 
WRITTEN IN EARLY YOUTH. 
Sweet is the hour, 
Sacred to mild affection’s power, 
When eve her dewy mantle throws 
O’er naiure’s sweets, just sinking to repose. 


Rich is the ray, 

That sheds its lingering glow o’er earth aud sky ; 
Like youthful fancy gay, 
Which on life’s darkest day 

Can bid its hues of hope in gorgeous glory lie. 


Dear is the shade, 

‘Lhat bids the evening star disclose its beam ; 
Which, like a bashful maid, 
Half willing, half afraid, 

Shrinks from the gaze of man as fearful to be seen. 


Sweetis the breeze, 

That opes the leaves of many a fragrant flower ; 
Then stealing far away, 
As if in frolic play, 

Returns again to prove its lordly power. 


Dear is the light, 
That throws its witching shades o’er ocean’s breast; 





While spirits on each wave, 





—== 
Sing dirges o’er the brave, 
Who, sunk in dread repose, sleep on in tearless rest. 


This isthe hour— 
A sacred hour to mortals given: 
When friendship's speaking eye, 
And fond affection’s sigh, 
Tell the enraptured soul of joys in heaven. 


Oh be this hour, 

Sacred to heaven’s Almighty power: 
And let our warmest prayers ascend 
To him, the Eternal Cause, our father, and our friend, 
C.G. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
STANZAS. 

The long year has gone, and as time flies away, 

I will steal as he passes a feather, 

And write to my friend of the rapturous day,— 

The day ofour meeting together. 


Oh! then, how the rich sun of gladness will shine, 
And enliven the wanderer’s heart! 

And when mellow’d the blaze, yet its twilight divine 
Will asofiened enjoyment impart. 


The hand of remembrance will point to those hours, 
When I was divided from thee, 

And gaily produce all the sweets of her flowers, 
And turn all their poison from me. 


My home! let me breathe so bewitching a word, 

For my heart speaks its witchery here ; 

And remembrance, while touching this quick-trem- 
bling chord, 

Bids a heaven and angels appear. 


LELIA. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE, 


THE PLEDGE, 
FOR A TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 
When Sin invites with aspect fair, 
And Misery broods beneath the snare, 
And Habit clasps with fell control,— 
We pledge—for the Immortal Soul! 


When Man, imbruted, can despise 

His fond wife’s tears, his children’s cries, 
The care ofself, the social plan, 

We pledge for thee, thou brother-man! 


And since on us the future fate 

Of myriads yet unborn may wait, 
Though small the sacrifice will be, 
We pledge, Posterity, for thee. 


Since thou, Creator, dost prefer 

The meek and stainless worshipper,— 

From pride and self-reliance free, 

We pledge, O God! we pledge for thee! G. 


SBLECVED POBIRE. 


PRAYER. 

‘How soothing is prayer to the grief-laden mind, 
When friendship is false, and the world is unkind ; 
When fortune frowns dark, and amid the deep gloom, 
The soul pants for Heaven—the heart for its tomb: 
O! then the tired thoughts to their great Author 

spring, 
As swift as the speed of an archangel’s wing ; 
The world and its sorrows they leave far behind, 
And joy blooms afresh from the ~are-withered mind.” 

















have the last volume bound, to any pattern, at the 
Bookstore of the publishers, No. 18 Broad-street; 
where plain and fancy binding will always be execu- 
ted in the Lest style. 


a ——) 
xX The Subscribers to the Southern Rose can 
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